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Week Ending Friday, February 10, 1984 


Budget Deficit, Central America, and 
Lebanon 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 4, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

As you know, last Sunday I announced 
my candidacy for reelection to this office. I 
asked for your support to help finish what 
we began 3 years ago—getting government 
spending firmly under control, encouraging 
growth in our economy, and strengthening 
peace so we can provide opportunities for 
the liberty and happiness of our citizens 
today and for millions still unborn. 

I wasn’t surprised that my announcement 
set off some pretty sharp rhetoric from the 
other side, but I'd like to think that with 
some good will and common sense Republi- 
cans and Democrats could rise above elec- 
tion-year politics for the good of our coun- 
try. Certainly there are important areas— 
and three come immediately to mind— 
where we could and should be working to- 
gether. 

For example, I believe there’s basis for 
agreement on a downpayment on projected 
budget deficits. I think we could reauce 
projected deficits by at least $100 billion 
over the next 3 years. So, frankly, I was a 
bit puzzled why those new converts to con- 
cern about looming deficits held back on 
joining a bipartisan working group. 

Now I understand they will be prepared 
to meet next week. I urge them to ap- 
proach the negotiations in the same spirit as 
we will. Let’s try to put the partisan issues 
aside. I repeat that all issues can be on the 
table for discussion. But, obviously, we 
cannot compromise the principles of our tax 
program without compromising our eco- 
nomic recovery and America’s future. 

I simply can’t agree to increase taxes on 
families already pinching pennies to pay 
their bills. We want to reduce the deficit, 
not the recovery. And it would be fool- 
hardy, indeed, to compromise America’s de- 


fense rebuilding program just as we’re be- 
ginning to restore the credibility that was so 
recklessly squandered. 

Yet this does not mean that there aren’t 
areas in which to find bipartisan agreement. 
We could focus on the less contentious 
spending cuts still pending before the Con- 
gress. These could be combined with meas- 
ures to close certain tax loopholes that the 
Treasury Department has indicated it be- 
lieves worthy of support. 

If we focus on what we might agree on, 
we can get something done for the people. 
And the Grace commission has come up 
with some 2,500 recommendations for re- 
ducing wasteful government spending. We 
should examine them together. 

Uniting to promote democracy, peace, 
and prosperity in the troubled region of 
Central America is a second area where Re- 
publicans and Democrats should work to- 
gether. Last July I appointed 12 distin- 
guished Americans to the National Biparti- 
san Commission on Central America and 
asked former Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer to serve as its Chairman. Three 
weeks ago, the members of that Commis- 
sion delivered to me their report on the 
crisis confronting our Latin neighbors. 
Their recommendations are the basis of leg- 
islation that I will soon present to the Con- 
gress. 

I should point out that the late Senator 
Henry Jackson first proposed the idea of the 
Bipartisan Commission on Central America, 
and he served until his death as one of its 
senior counselors. All his life, Scoop said 
what he believed and stuck to it. He be- 
lieved in freedom, dignity for the individu- 
al, and a strong America. And he believed 
Republicans and Democrats should leave 
politics at the water’s edge on important 
questions of national security. Senator Jack- 
son’s wisdom is the guiding spirit of our 
legislation. It offers a balance of political, 
economic, diplomatic, and security initia- 
tives that can bring stability and a better 
life to our neighbors and ultimately greater 
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security to our own country. This plan de- 
serves the bipartisan support of the Con- 
gress. We have a responsibility to act. 

Continued support for the peace process 
in the Middle East is a third critical area 
where Republicans and Democrats must 
rise above politics. We’re working closely 
with Lebanon’s President Gemayel to find a 
political solution. Support for his govern- 
ment is broadening among the different 
groups. And just as important, our efforts to 
strengthen the Lebanese Army and its abili- 
ty to keep the peace are making sure and 
steady progress. 

Yes, the situation in Lebanon is difficult, 
frustrating, and dangerous. But that is no 
reason to turn our backs on friends and to 
cut and run. If we do, we’ll be sending one 
signal to terrorists everywhere: They can 
gain by waging war against innocent 
people. 

The men and women who patrol our 
streets here at home also face great dangers 
every day. But the greatest danger of all 
would be to yank those police officers off 
the streets and to leave our neighborhoods 
and families at the mercy of criminals. If 
we're to be secure in our homes and in the 
world, we must stand together against those 
who threaten us. This is a time for unity, 
not partisan politics. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Dixon, Illinois 





Remarks During a Celebration of the 
President’s Homecoming and His 73d 
Birthday. February 6, 1984 





Thank you for those very generous words. 
And I can’t help but digress, being bathed 
in nostalgia as I am. That line back there 
that you just read, actually, I have to tell 
you how that came about. 

I was in England making a picture called 
“The Hasty Heart.” It was a story in which 
we were all in a field hospital in Burma— 
India in World War II, and talking about 
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things like home. And the line in the script 
from—it was a famous Broadway play—had 
me saying that everybody has a place to go 
back to and for me it’s Boston. Well, after 
almost 4 months of an English winter, I was 
so homesick. 

Now, the funny thing is, I’d lived a great 
many years away from Dixon by that time, 
in California. But I found myself saying to 
the director, “I would like to change the 
line.” And I changed the line—Dixon, 
place on the Rock River.” Some of the 
people in the publicity department were a 
little upset about that, because Boston’s 
bigger than Dixon. [Laughter] But, anyway, 
the line went in the picture that way. 

Now, Nancy and I have been looking for- 
ward to this day for a long time, and your 
warm welcome, believe me, touches our 
hearts. And before I say anything else, let 
me express my sincere thanks to everyone 
who made this terrific day possible. 

Mayor Jim Dixon, Governor Jim Thomp- 
son, Senator Chuck Percy, Congresswoman 
Lynn Martin, distinguished guests, and may 
I add with great pride and pleasure, my 
fellow Dixonians, it’s great to be back 
home. And, you know, if our old house on 
Hennepin Avenue looked as good in 1924 
as it does now—{/aughter|—I might never 
have left. 

Incidentally, Moon and I—his name is 
Neil, but Moon since he was here in 
Dixon—we’ve been asking everyone on this 
committee connected with that house un- 
dertaking up there one thing, though, that 
has fooled us. How did they shrink it? 
[Laughter] We remembered it as much 
bigger. 

But anyway, my heart is still here. I know 
his is, and it always will be. 

Birthdays are special moments, and 
you’ve given me one today. But I must tell 
you, even though this is the 34th anniversa- 
ry of my 39th birthday—{laughter|—those 
numbers don’t faze me at all. I believe 
Moses was 80 when God first commissioned 
him for public service. [Laughter] And I 
also remember something that Thomas Jef- 
ferson once said. He said, “We should never 
judge a President by his age, only by his 
works.” And ever since he told me that— 
[laughter|—I’'ve stopped worrying. There 
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are those who say I’ve stopped working. 
[Laughter] 

But back in 1951, another Illinois native 
returned to his hometown for a short visit. 
Carl Sandburg was also 73 years old when 
he spent a day on his cousin’s farm in Gales- 
burg, just about a hundred miles or so down 
the road from here. 

And later, he reflected on America’s 
future. He thought about the three wars 
and the two depressions that he had lived 
through. He reminisced about the pain and 
the suffering he’d seen on so many faces. 
But Carl Sandburg didn’t forecast a dark 
future for America. When he came back to 
the prairies of Illinois he felt the spirit of a 
strong and worthy people, and that made 
him an optimist. He said, “I see great days 
ahead .. .” for “men and women of will 
and vision.” And then he tipped his hat as a 
way of offering his favorite toast: “To the 
storms to come and the stars coming after 
the storms.” 

Carl Sandburg understood that our great- 
est strength is not bullets or balance sheets, 
but the mighty spirit of a free people under 
God. And our spirit has never waned. The 
heart of America is strong, it’s good, and it’s 
true. We look forward to the future. We 
know we were never meant to be second 
best, and we never will be. 

Like Carl Sandburg, I also remember 
those depression years. Times were tough. 
But what I remember most clearly is that 
Dixon held together. Our faith was our 
strength. Our teachers pointed to the 
future. People held on to their hopes and 
dreams. Neighbors helped neighbors. We 
knew—my brother, Moon, and I, our 
mother and father, Nelle and Jack, saw to 
that—saw that we knew we would over- 
come adversity and that after the storm, the 
stars would come. 

Dixon has changed a lot since then. But 
in many ways, it hasn’t changed at all. And 
I'm not talking about Lowell Park or St. 
Luke’s or the Memorial Arch. What I’m 
really referring to are the values and tradi- 
tions that made America great. 

Our values bring us together as a nation. 
They help us go just as far as our God-given 
talents will take us. Americans are the most 
charitable people in the world. We reach 
out to the needy. We’re a nation of volun- 
teers. We seek community service. It’s so 


easy to have faith in America. I know of the 
volunteer effort that it’s taken from so 
many to bring about not only this day but 
the restoration of that house. And it’s so 
easy to have faith in America. 

When you're talking about the character 
of America, you’re also talking about the 
small business community, about the 
owners of that store down the street, the 
faithful who support their churches and 
their civic organizations, all the brave men 
and women with faith to invest in the 
future to build a better America. 

Only when individuals are given a per- 
sonal stake in deciding their own destiny, in 
benefiting from their own risks, do societies 
prosper, grow, and remain free. To those 
who would stifle personal initiative through 
more and more government, I ask them to 
read the Constitution. As a matter of fact, 
just read the first three words. It says, “We 
the People.” It doesn’t say “We the Govern- 
ment.” 

It’s everyday people with big ideas that 
count—people like Father John Dixon, who 
arrived here in 1830 with his wife, five chil- 
dren, and a dream. His ferry service pro- 
vided the only means of crossing the Rock 
River for travelers to Galena coming from 
Peoria, Fort Dearborn, and Fort Armstrong. 
But he didn’t stop there. Through his ef- 
forts, he lived to see Dixon’s Ferry become 
the county seat and a thriving community 
of 8,000, and now you’ve doubled that. 

You know, I must say, that if Father 
Dixon had to fill out environmental impact 
statements, report to regulatory agencies in 
Washington, or wait for an area redevelop- 
ment plan, Dixon would probably still be 
known as Dixon’s Ferry. [Laughter] And 
our town might never have seen people 
like John Deere and the Walgreens, people 
with ingenuity, audacity, and vision. 

That’s why we’re working so hard to limit 
the size and the scope of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We've already reduced the 
growth of Federal regulations by more than 
25 percent. We’ve cut well over 300 million 
man-hours of government-required paper- 
work that was laid on the people each year. 
And we're going to reduce it even more. 
We just want to give today’s pioneers the 
same chance that Father Dixon had. 
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And there’s something else. When you 
stop to think, it’s easy to understand why 
America’s back on her feet and moving for- 
ward with confidence. Our rebirth began 
right here, in our homes, schools, churches, 
and neighborhoods. From the grocery store 
to the football field, from the service clubs 
to the Chamber of Commerce, America has 
recaptured her drive, energy, and determi- 
nation. 

There’s a new spirit of community build- 
ing. You can feel it everywhere. We see so 
many acts of courage and downright hero- 
ism—like an 1l-year-old in Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, who was seriously burned recently 
while rescuing his elderly neighbor from a 
serious house fire. I talked to him—Tim 
Diakis—11 years old. He'll be out of the 
hospital in a few weeks, and he’s going to 
be okay. It'll take a number of operations 
because of his severe burns. And now his 
community is chipping in to help cover the 
cost of his hospitalization. 

And you showed how much you care in 
Dixon when you raised $37,000 for special 
medical care needed by young Jason Hiner- 
icks. God bless you, Jason. 

Well, this community spirit responds to 
our desire for cooperation and brotherhood, 
and it makes our hometown a better place 
to live. If anybody wants to know about 
community and what community is all 
about, come to Lee County and Dixon, IIli- 
nois. 

Come take a look at the Hometown Her- 
itage Foundation, a community alumni or- 
ganization dedicated to future development 
of the local area. By working together— 
individuals, businesses, civic organizations, 
and local government—Dixon is building a 
brighter future. 

So, you see, the reason I came home 
today was not to celebrate my birthday, but 
to celebrate Dixon and America. Honor, in- 
tegrity, and kindness do exist all across our 
land. There is a zest for life and laughter. 

Another Illini, Adlai Stevenson, kind of 
put it all together when he said, “America 
is much more than a geographical fact. It is 
a political and moral fact—the first commu- 
nity in which men set out in principle to 
institutionalize freedom, responsible gov- 
ernment, and human equality.” And that’s 
what we're really celebrating today. 
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And all I can say, again, to all of you is 
God bless you; thank you very much. And 
God bless America. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:31 p.m. in 
the Dixon High School gymnasium. He was 
introduced by Dean Harrison, cochairman 
of the Hometown Coordinating Committee. 

Earlier, after arriving in Dixon, the Presi- 
dent and his brother, Neil, and their wives 
toured and lunched at one of the homes the 
Reagan family had lived in during the 
President’s boyhood. The home had been 
renovated by the Ronald Reagan Home Res- 
toration Foundation. They then viewed a 
homecoming parade from the Nachusa 
House Hotel. 

Following his remarks to the citizens of 
Dixon, the President met at the high school 
with a small group of Dixon residents. 


Eureka, Illinois 





Remarks to Students and Faculty at Eureka 
College. February 6, 1984 





Mr. Grunwald, thank you very much. Gov- 
ernor Thompson, President Gilbert, distin- 
guished guests here, the faculty, the admin- 
istration, the trustees who might be present, 
fellow citizens, and students of this won- 
derful college: 

I want you to know that this has been a 
day that—if I said, Neil, you wouldn’t know 
who I was talking about—my brother, 
Moon, and I will long remember. It’s a day 
of warmth and memory, a day when the 
good things that have happened in our lives 
all seem very close and very real again. 

We've just come from Dixon, where I at- 
tended my biggest birthday party ever. It 
was the 34th anniversary of my 39th birth- 
day. [Laughter] And I had what every man 
who has that many candles on his birthday 
cake needs around him—a large group of 
friends and a working sprinkler system. 
[Laughter] 

And now we're here for Eureka’s birth- 
day. Legend has it that after Ben Major led 
a wagon train here, he sunk an ax into the 
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first tree he felled and said, “Here we'll 
build our schocl.” And that was, as you've 
been told, more than 129 years ago. And 
just to end any speculation going on among 
the undergraduates, no, I was not a part of 
that original wagon train. [Laughter] 

It’s always wonderful to return to Eureka. 
People ask me if I’m looking back at my 
college years, if I can remember any inkling 
that I would someday run for President. 
Well, actually, the thought first struck me 
on graduation day, when the president of 
the college handed me my diploma and 
asked, “Are you better off today than you 
were 4 years ago?” [Laughter] 

Besides being wonderful, coming back to 
Eureka is also a great temptation. Sitting in 
a college audience can sometimes be dan- 
gerous duty. Something about your youth- 
fulness and the bright, fresh hope it symbol- 
izes makes guest speakers like myself very 
free with their reminiscenses and very re- 
luctant to sit down. 

You’ve heard, I’m sure, that I like to tell 
an anecdote or two. Well, life not only 
begins at 40; so does lumbago and the tend- 
ency to tell the same stories over and over 
again. [Laughter] But, I promise I'll try to 
be brief today, so rest easy. You’re lucky. I 
have to be in Nevada tonight. 

But I don’t want to miss this opportunity 
to share with you some thoughts on the 
changes that have happened to America in 
the 50-odd years—and some of them were 
odd—since I left this campus and to offer 
too some thoughts on how we can shape 
those changes to serve the cause of human 
freedom—to inspire, not burden, those who 
come after us. I can’t think of a better occa- 
sion for such reflections. 

In addition to Founder’s Day here at 
Eureka, we’re also marking the first in a 
series of speeches sponsored by Time maga- 
zine to commemorate its 60th anniversary. 
For 60 years, Time has lived up to what 
Henry Luce and Briton Hadden envisioned 
when they founded the magazine in 1923: a 
weekly digest of news, put together with 
much more care and perspective than is 
usually possible under the deadline pressure 
of daily journalism. Well, if it’s important 
for news organizations like Time to keep in 
mind the value of perspective, you can 
imagine how important it is for those of us 
in public life to remember that proximity to 


daily events can be as much a handicap as 
an advantage in understanding their mean- 
ing. 

And that’s what struck me when I was 
thinking about what I wanted to say here 
today: the ease, the unknowing grace with 
which my generation accepted technologi- 
cal and political changes that so radically 
transformed our world. We didn’t know 
then that ours was to be one of those infre- 
quent generations that would preside over 
a great transition period. We went in a 
single lifetime literally from horse and 
buggy to space travel. 

In 1932, for example, I graduated from 
Eureka and landed a job in radio. Though I 
didn’t realize it at the time, I had become 
part of the communications revolution that 
was shrinking the dimensions of my world 
even more than radio’s successor, television, 
would shrink your own. Already my genera- 
tion’s sports idols, celebrities, newsmakers, 
and heroes had come in large measure from 
the world of radio. It seemed a perfect 
career choice. 

Yet if I'd only stopped to think about it, I 
would have remembered back in my boy- 
hood days, just a few short years before, 
when my friends and I followed our neigh- 
borhood genius around town in Dixon 
trying to pick up radio signals with his 
jerry-rigged crystals, aerial, and head- 
phones. Can you imagine our sense of 
wonder when one Sunday afternoon, down 
by the river there in Dixon, we heard the 
sounds of radio for the first time, an orches- 
tra playing over KDKA several hundred 
miles away in Pittsburgh? 

And yet it took only a few years for that 
sense of wonder to dissolve. Radio, which 
was heard in only 60,000 households in 
1922, was heard in almost 18% million 
households by 1932, my graduation year. 

By that time, of course, the market had 
crashed, the depression years were upon us, 
and over those radio sets now sitting in 
every parlor and living room in the nation 
came the rich, reassuring tones of Franklin 
Roosevelt. All of us who lived through those 
years can remember the drabness the de- 
pression brought. But we remember, too, 
how people pulled together, that sense of 
community and shared values, that belief in 
American enterprise and democracy that 
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saw us through. It was that engrained 
American optimism, that sense of hope 
Franklin Roosevelt so brilliantly summoned 
and mobilized. 

It was a time of economic emergency, 
and there seemed a certain logic to argu- 
ments that the National Government should 
take onto itself new and sweeping preroga- 
tives. In the grip of that emergency, many 
of us could not see the enormous and some- 
times harmful—oftentimes harmful political 
changes that this expanded role for the gov- 
ernment would bring. 

Once again, as I look back, the rapidity of 
that political change was as astonishing as 
the change brought by technology. At the 
start of that era, government collected in 
taxes a dime out of very dollar earned. 
Two-thirds of that dime went to State and 
local governments, with only one-third to 
Washington. Today, government at all 
levels is collecting more than 40 cents out 
of every dollar, and the proportion is com- 
pletely reversed, with two-thirds of that 
going to the Federal Government and only 
one-third for State and local governments. 

My generation was a bit surprised to real- 
ize that the Federal Government, called 
upon in an economic emergency, was be- 
coming an obstacle to economic progress. 
In addition to damaging the autonomy of 
local and State governments, usurping the 
rights of the people, the public sector had 
grown so large it was consuming our nation- 
al wealth, discouraging energy and initia- 
tive, and suffocating the spirit of enterprise 
and resourcefulness that had always been at 
the heart of America’s economic miracle. 

In the depression years and their after- 
math, we forgot that first founding lesson of 
the American Republic: that without proper 
restraints, government the servant becomes 
quickly government the master. I call it an 
American lesson, but actually it’s much 
older. Cicero believed that the budget 
should be balanced, the treasury should be 
refilled, the public debt should be reduced, 
the arrogance of officialdom should be tem- 
pered and controlled. And since that time, 
many nations that failed to heed the words 
of that wise Roman have been brought to 
their knees by governments that borrowed 
and taxed their citizens into servitude. 

But some peoples, like our Founding Fa- 
thers, revolted under such oppression. No 
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one would understand better the danger of 
unchecked government power than those 
men. “I am not a friend to a very energetic 
government. It is always oppressive,” Jeffer- 
son said. 

I remember quoting a few of these warn- 
ings long after I had left radio for films, 
television, and after-dinner speeches. And 
by that time, this reformed New Dealer 
could add one of his own: that a govern- 
ment agency is the nearest thing to eternal 
life we'll ever see on this Earth. [Laughter] 
And yet even as the decades of the fifties 
and sixties went by, and more Americans 
shared my concern, government grew like 
Topsy. In the decade of the seventies, Fed- 
eral spending tripled, taxes doubled, and 
the national debt reached almost a trillion 
dollars. Government bureaus, agencies, and 
employment rolls kept multiplying. It had 
become too easy for politicians to promise 
more to win more, to spend their way to 
election victories. 

Fortunately, that juggernaut of big gov- 
ernment has now been slowed. During the 
last 3 years, we’ve brought skyrocketing 
spending back to Earth and reduced that 
enormous momentum toward big govern- 
ment. It wasn’t easy, but measure the re- 
sults by our ability to achieve what people 
once said was impossible. Federal spending 
growth has been cut by more than half. 
Government regulations have been cut by 
more than a quarter. And taxes on working 
Americans have actually been reduced and 
indexed to the rate of inflation. A working 
family earning $25,000 has $1,500 more in 
purchasing power today because of the cut 
in taxes and the lowered rate of inflation. 

Today, economic recovery is in full swing. 
But I hope we can use these moments of 
reflection today to understand the hard les- 
sons we've learned since the depression 
about the growth of government. We need 
some basic reforms that will protect us 
against government’s all too powerful tend- 
ency to grow and grow. 

For one thing, it’s time for the Federal 
Government, in the best federalist tradition, 
to learn something from successful experi- 
ments in the State and local laboratories of 
governments. The evidence from States and 
many municipalities is overwhelming. The 
executive branch needs a powerful weapon 
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to cut out porkbarreling and special interest 
expenditures buried in large, catchall ap- 
propriation bills. It is time the Congress 
gave the President the authority to veto 
single-line items in the Federal budget, as 
Governors can do in 43 of our 50 States. 

And, second, politicians at the national 
level must no longer be permitted to mort- 
gage your future by running up higher and 
higher deficits. The time has come to force 
government to live within its means. And I 
repeat my call today for making a balanced 
budget a constitutional amendment. When 
the Constitution was ratified, Thomas Jef- 
ferson voiced a regret that it did not con- 
tain a clause prohibiting the Federal Gov- 
ernment from borrowing. 

And, finally, our tax system is now a 
nightmare of tangled requirements and 
twisted priorities. The American people 
want and deserve a tax code that is fair, 
rewarding, and simple enough to be under- 
stood by someone other than an army of 
green-shaded accountants and lawyers. 

Now—you know, I’ve been told that Ein- 
stein had to have help filling out his 1040. 
[Laughter] But now, in addition to the tech- 


nological revolution marked by inventions 
like radio, and the political revolution 
brought on by the sweeping new scope of 
Federal power, there has been an addition- 
al development worth noting. That is the 


emergence of America’s international 
role—our sudden designation as the cham- 
pion of peace and human freedom in the 
struggle against totalitarianism. 

We didn’t seek this leadership. It was 
thrust upon us. In the dark days after World 
War II when much of the civilized world 
lay in ruins, Pope Pius XII said, “The 
American people have a genius for splendid 
and unselfish action, and into the hands of 
America, God has placed the destinies of 
afflicted humanity.” 

Throughout World War II and most of 
the postwar era, though the adversaries 
changed—from Hitler to Stalin—there was 
still basic agreement on the moral impera- 
tive of defending freedom and the self-evi- 
dent differences between totalitarian and 
democratic governments. 

But that broad consensus of the Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy years began to break 
down in the sixties and seventies. Partly in 
response to the Vietnam tragedy, an era of 


paralyzing self-doubt ruled out just and le- 
gitimate uses of American power—even 
acts of self-defense. 

The consequences of America’s retreat 
were not long in coming. All of you can 
remember a few years back when the trag- 
edy of the Iranian hostages was fresh in our 
minds; when around the world, especially 
in Afghanistan and Central America, Soviet 
expansionism proceeded unchecked; when 
our defenses had declined dramatically and 
some nations thought they could threaten 
or harm the United States with impunity. 

We've changed this. We’re trying to see 
to it that American citizens—and it doesn’t 
matter whether they’re navy pilots in the 
Gulf of Sidra or medical students in Grena- 
da—can no longer be attacked or their lives 
endangered with impunity. 

You know, Jeane Kirkpatrick, our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, has a wonder- 
ful story to explain how fundamental this 
reversal has been. She says that when she 
arrived at the U.N., someone asked her 
what would be different about our adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. “Well,” she said, 
“we've taken off our ‘Kick Me’ sign.” 

And she was asked, “Does that mean if 
you're kicked, you'll kick back?” 

“Oh, not necessarily,” she replied, “but it 
does mean that if we’re kicked, at least we 
won't apologize.” 

Yet, it goes beyond just self-defense. 
When I spoke to the British Parliament a 
year and a half ago, I said our cause was 
human freedom; and so it has been—in 
Europe, in Lebanon, in Central America. 
We've tried to bring a new honesty and 
moral purposefulness to our foreign policy, 
to show we can be candid about the essen- 
tial differences between ourselves and 
others while still pursuing peace initiatives 
with them. 

As I’ve said before, the democracies have 
their own serious injustices to deal with. 
But this should not prevent us frorn making 
the crucial moral distinctions between plu- 
ralist systems which acknowledge their own 
wrongs and shortcomings and systems that 
excuse their defects in the name of totali- 
tarian ideology. 

Our willingness to speak out on these dis- 
tinctions is the moral center of our foreign 
policy. For us, human freedom is a first 
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principle, not a bargaining chip. To fail to 
publicly enunciate the differences between 
totalitarian and democratic systems of gov- 
ernment would be to forsake this moral 
high ground. 

Peace remains our highest aspiration, and 
that’s why arms control isn’t enough. Arms 
reduction is our goal. And may I interject 
right here—I, a few years ago, stood in this 
exact spot and made the announcement 
then that we were going to ask for arms 
reduction meetings with the Soviet Union 
to reduce the number of strategic nuclear 
weapons we both held. But then, as we 
have tried to communicate to the people of 
the Soviet Union, would it not be better to 
do away with nuclear weapons entirely? I 
think our new realism is an important 
means to this end. 

Just as important, it reestablishes the basis 
of that broad foreign policy consensus that 
existed in the pre-Vietnam era when we 
understood the moral imperatives of de- 
fending freedom and -the importance of 
taking totalitarian powers seriously. 

You know, I’ve heard mentioned an ob- 
servation by a distinguished French intel- 
lectual, Jean Francois Revel, on this point. 
Mr. Revel points out that some people are 
embarrassed to call the struggle between 
democracy and totalitarianism by its own 
name and prefer euphemisms like the 
“competition between East and West” or 
“the struggle between superpowers.” 

And here I want to point out that the 
political revolutions we’ve seen in America 
in domestic and international policy are 
only a reflection of a deeper trend, a trend 
that directly concerns the world that you 
have been part of here at Eureka, the 
world of ideas. 

There has been a dramatic turnabout 
among the intellectuals. For most of my 
adult life, the intelligentsia has been en- 
tranced and enamored with the idea of 
state power, the notion that enough central- 
ized authority concentrated in the hands of 
the rightminded people can reform man- 
kind and usher in a brave new world. Well, 
I remember hearing one commonly held 
view of the Roosevelt era that all societies 
were moving toward some modified form of 
communism. 

Well, we know now that the trend in 
America and the democracies has been just 
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the other way. In the political world, the 
cult of the state is dying; so, too, the ro- 
mance of the intellectual with state power 
is over. Indeed, the excitement and energy 
in the intellectual world is focused these 
days on the concerns of human freedom, on 
the importance of transcendent and endur- 
ing values. 

In economics, for example, as the recent 
Nobel Prizes to Fredrick von Hayek, Milton 
Friedman, and George Stigler attest, the 
free market is again becoming the focal 
point. In political philosophy, a whole gen- 
eration of intellectuals led especially by 
French thinkers like Revel, Jean Marie 
Benoit, Guy Sorman are rejecting the old 
cliches about state power and rediscovering 
the danger such power poses to personal 
freedom. Russian intellectuals ranging from 
majestic figures like Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn 
to noble crusaders like Vladimir Bukovsky 
have brought new attention to the horrors 
of totalitarian rule and to the spiritual 
desert that is communism. 

Here in America, this revolution has been 
spearheaded for 30 years by intellectual 
presences like William F. Buckley’s National 
Review. It’s been supplemented recently by 
what’s called the neoconservative revolu- 
tion led by Irving Kristol, Midge Decter, 
Norman Podhoretz, and others. 

In many ways, this counterrevolution of 
the intellectuals was predated by one of the 
most vivid events of my time, an event 
whose meaning is echoed in today’s disen- 
chantment with communism. 

It involved, coincidentally, an editor of 
Time magazine, Whittaker Chambers, who 
in public testimony in 1948 named former 
high U.S. Government officials as spies. He 
was not believed at first, but the inexorable 
power of the truth was slowly felt, and 
overwhelming evidence led a jury to con- 
vict one of those former officials of perjury. 

In Chambers’ autobiography, “Witness,” 
he added a sequel. Chambers marked the 
beginning of his personal journey away 
from communism on the day that he was 
suddenly struck by the sight of his infant 
daughter’s ear as she sat there having 
breakfast. And then, he said, he realized 
that such intricacy, such precision could be 
no accident, no freak of nature. He said that 
while he didn’t know it at the time, in that 
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moment, God—the finger of God had 
touched his forehead. 

And that is why Chambers would write 
that faith, not economics, is the central 
problem of our age and that “the crisis of 
the western world exists to the degree in 
which it is indifferent to God.” The western 
world does not know it, but it already pos- 
sesses the answer to this problem, he said, 
but only provided that its “faith in God and 
the freedom He enjoins” is as great as com- 
munism’s belief in material power. 

Chambers’ story represents a generation’s 
disenchantment with statism and its return 
to eternal truths and fundamental values. 
And if there is one thought I would leave 
with you today, it is this: For all the mo- 
mentous change of the last 50 years, it is 
still the great civilized truths, values of 
family, work, neighborhood, and religion 
that fuel America’s technological and mate- 
rial progress and put the spark to our en- 
during passion for freedom. 

We're lucky to live in a time when these 
traditional values and faith in the future— 
this sense of hope has been reawakened in 
our country. Yet, we have so much more to 
achieve, from assuring continued economic 
growth to developing space, America’s next 
frontier, to keeping the peace and extend- 
ing the borders of freedom. You in this 
room can play a personal part in these next 
chapters of human progress. 

Now, I know you have a sense of excite- 
ment about all of this, and that’s why it 
strikes me as odd that some people say 
today that college students are too conserv- 
ative. Well, I think the truth is that you’ve 
discovered early in life what it took another 
great American writer, Scott Fitzgerald, 
many tumultuous years to discover. 

Toward the end of his life he would write 
to his daugher in college about the impor- 
tance of what he called the fundamental 
decencies. “My generation of radicals and 
breakers-down,” he said, “never found any- 
thing to take the place of the old virtues of 
work and courage and the old graces of 
courtesy and politeness.” 

I hope you'll remember that and some- 
thing else F. Scott Fitzgerald once said, that 
America is “a willingness of the heart.” In 
the past half century, America has had its 
flirtation with statism, but we’re returning 
now to our roots: limited government, the 


defense of freedom, faith in the future and 
in our God. With these values as guides, the 
future can be even more breathtaking than 
the last 50 years, because it will hold out 
not only the promise of sweeping improve- 
ments in mankind’s material conditions but 
progress in the spiritual and moral realm as 
well. And that’s why I hope that 50 years 
from now, should Time magazine ask you 
for your reflections, you’ll be able to recall 
an era exciting beyond all your dreams. Be- 
lieve me, there are great days ahead for 
you, for America, and for the cause of 
human freedom. 

Thank you very much. God bless you, and 
may God bless this campus ‘neath the elms. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:44 p.m. in 
the Reagan Physical Education Center gym- 
nasium. He was introduced by Henry Grun- 
wald, editor-in-chief of Time. 

Following his remarks, the President at- 
tended a reception for donors to Eureka 
College. He then traveled to Las Vegas, 
Nev., and the Sands Hotel, where he re- 
mained overnight. 


Situation in Lebanon 





Statement by the President. 
February 6, 1984 





Once more the news from Lebanon is 
filled with scenes of indiscriminate killing 
and suffering. I know that men and women 
of good will throughout the world share my 
deep concern over the renewed violence. 
They join me in deploring the continued 
shelling of innocent civilians and the actions 
of those who would destroy the legitimate 
Government of Lebanon. 

I call on the Government of Syria, which 
occupies Lebanese territory from which 
much of the shelling of civilian centers 
originates and which facilitates and supplies 
instruments for terroristic attacks on the 
people of Lebanon, to cease this activity. 

President Gemayel is now hard at work 
trying to form a new government. I wel- 
come his efforts to stop the fighting and to 
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resume the talks in Geneva aimed at 
achieving national reconciliation. He has set 
forth a specific agenda of reforms and rec- 
onciliation and demonstrated again his 
openness to a dialog on all the issues. He 
has demonstrated his strong desire to bring 
all factions together to develop equitable 
and durable political and economic arrange- 
ments for his country. 

All responsible Lebanese political leaders 
should take this opportunity to bring into 
being the more broadly representative gov- 
ernment they say they want and which we 
have continually supported. I urge all par- 
ties to answer President Gemayel’s call. It is 
time for all Lebanese to rise above their 
confessional or factional affiliations and join 
together as citizens of one nation united 
and sovereign. 

The commitment of the United States to 
the unity, independence, and sovereignty of 
Lebanon remains firm and unwavering. We 
will continue to support the Government 
and the people of Lebanon in their efforts 
to achieve these goals. With good will and 
hard work, the dream of a rebuilt and re- 
united Lebanon can still be made a reality. 
We remain committed to help in that task. 


National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 





Remarks at the Association’s 68th Annual 
Convention and Exhibit in Las Vegas, Nev. 
February 7, 1984 





Thank you very much for a very warm 
reception, although in my past I’ve had 
some warm receptions from principals. 
[Laughter] 

I'm really taken aback. I’m glad there 
wasn’t a knife; I wouldn’t have known 
where to start with that first good-luck or 
good-wish slice of that cake. It’s just mag- 
nificent, very beautiful. 

And I must say, with regard to that hon- 
orary membership, you have now given me 
a new sense of guilt, because about 25 years 
after I left Eureka College, graduated from 
there, they gave me an honorary degree. 
And that only compounded a sense of guilt 
that I had nursed for some 25 years, be- 
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cause I thought that the first one they gave 
me was honorary. [Laughter] 

But I’m delighted to join the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals 
here in Las Vegas for your 68th annual con- 
vention. Nothing is younger—or older than 
I am! [Laughter] 

And a special welcome to the principals 
that I met with at the White House in Sep- 
tember. It was a pleasure to be with you 
then and to give awards on behalf of your 
outstanding schools. But I have to admit, I 
have mixed emotions. When I was a boy 
going to see the principal meant I’d done 
something wrong. And today the principals 
are coming to see me. [Laughter] I don’t 
know whether I can handle that or not. 
[Laughter] 

By the way, did some of you have train- 
ing as math teachers? Because on the way 
in, I thought I spied a few of you at the 
machines doing fieldwork in probability. 
[Laughter] 

Before I say anything else, I'd like to rec- 
ognize three outstanding gentlemen— 
Robert Howe, the president of this associ- 
ation, Dale Graham, your president-elect, 
and Scott Thomson, your executive direc- 
tor. Secretary Bell has told me how much 
assistance these men have given us as we've 
worked to improve our nation’s schools. 
And I want to thank them and all of you for 
the help that you've already given and ask 
you to keep the help coming. It means a 
great deal to those of us in Washington, but 
more important, it means a great deal to 
America’s sons and daughters. 

You know, principals and Presidents have 
jobs that are very much alike. Both of us 
have to keep a lot of people happy. You 
have school boards; I have the Cabinet. You 
have the PTA; I have the voters. You have 
unruly children; well, I better not name any 
names. [Laughter] 

But, if your fine Representatives and Sen- 
ators won’t mind—from Nevada here—let 
me put it this way: When Congress leaves 
town, it’s no accident that we call it 
“recess.” [Laughter] 

But I am honored to be with you today. 
Every man and woman in this room could 
rightly follow President Truman’s example 
and keep a sign on his desk that says, “The 
Buck Stops Here.” Education is one of the 
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most important issues facing our country, 
and that makes you principals among the 
most important people in America. 

All of us remember all too painfully the 
crisis our country faced just a few years ago. 
Big taxing and spending had led to soaring 
interest rates and inflation, and our de- 
fenses had grown weak. All over the world 
America had become known not for 
strength and resolve but for vacillation and 
self-doubt. 

Our schools, too, showed unmistakable 
signs of crisis. From 1963 to 1981, scholastic 
aptitude test scores underwent a virtually 
unbroken decline. Science achievement 
scores of 17-year-olds showed a similar 
drop. And most shocking, the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education re- 
ports that more than one-tenth of our 17- 
year-olds can be considered functionally il- 
literate. 

In the face of all this bad news, our free 
and hard-working people began for a time 
to feel almost helpless. It seemed as though 
our nation, her schools included, was under- 
going a protracted and inevitable decline. 

Well, on this Earth there’s no such thing 
as inevitable; only men and women build- 
ing our nation’s destiny one day at a time. 
The American people decided to put a stop 
to that long decline, and in the past few 
years our country has seen a rebirth of 
energy and freedom—a great national re- 
newal. And, as I said in my State of the 
Union address just 2 weeks ago, “America is 
back, standing tall, looking to the eighties 
with courage, confidence, and hope.” 

We’ve knocked inflation down, and we 
can keep it down. The prime rate is about 
half what it was when our administration 
took office. All across this vast land of ours, 
a powerful economic recovery is gaining 
strength. Morale in the military has soared. 
And once again America is respected 
throughout the world as a force for peace 
and freedom. 

Just as our schools were in decline during 
the bad days, today they’re playing their 
part in the national renewal. Since our ad- 
ministration put education at the top of the 
American agenda we’ve seen a grassroots 
revolution that promises to strengthen 
every school in the country. From Maine to 
California, parents, teachers, school admin- 
istrators, State and local officeholders, and 


principals like you have begun vital work to 
improve the fundamentals—not fancy 
budget structures, not frills in the curricu- 
lum, but basic teaching and learning. In the 
words of Secretary Bell, “There is currently 
in progress the greatest, most far-reaching, 
most promising reform and renewal of edu- 
cation we have seen since the turn of the 
century.” 

When our administration took office only 
a handful of States had task forces on educa- 
tion. Today they all do. In addition, 44 
States are increasing graduation require- 
ments, 42 are studying improvements in 
teacher certification, and 13 are establishing 
master teacher programs. With school 
reform, as with so many other challenges 
again and again in our nation’s history, the 
American people are showing it can be 
done. 

We've traveled far in improving our 
schools, but I don’t believe there’s one prin- 
cipal in this room who wouldn’t agree that 
our journey has just begun. 

Now some insist there’s only one reform 
that would make any real difference—more 
money. But that’s been tried. Total expend- 
itures in our nation’s schools this year, ac- 
cording to the National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, will total $230 billion. 
That’s up almost 7 percent from last year, 
about double the rate of inflation, and more 
than double what we spent on education 
just 10 years ago. 

So, if money alone were the answer the 
problem would have been shrinking, not 
growing. And those who constantly call for 
more money are the same people who pre- 
sided over two decades of unbroken educa- 
tion decline. 

James Coleman, a top education expert, 
argues in his recent book, “High School 
Achievement,” that we need to focus on 
the factors that truly matter. He states, 
“Characteristics of schools [that] are related 
to achievement can be divided into two 
areas: academic demands and discipline. 

Well, I think he’s right, and I'd like to 
talk to you today about these two school 
characteristics—academic expectations and 
discipline. 

On academic expectations, it’s clear that 
we must expect our students to perform to 
higher standards. Our children need to do 
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more work and better work, and that in- 
cludes homework. Indeed, in her well- 
known study, Barbara Lerner found that 
the amount of homework assigned in a 
school is the single most reliable predictor 
of how well the students in that school will 
perform on national tests. 

Now, none of this is a prescription for 
gloomy students. We’ve learned that when 
students know their parents and teachers 
have confidence in their abilities the stu- 
dents gain self-esteem, enjoy their work, 
and live up to those high expectations. 

We must also expect our students to learn 
the basics. Too many are allowed to aban- 
don vocational and college prep courses for 
general ones, so when they graduate, 
they’re prepared for neither work nor 
higher education. Stories abound of stu- 
dents who leave school unable to read and 
write at an adult level. In 1980, 35 States 
required only 1 year of math for a high 
school diploma; 36 required only 1 year of 
science. 

Compare that to the case in other indus- 
trialized countries. In Japan, specialized 
study in mathematics, biology, and physics 
starts in sixth grade. In the Soviet Union, 
students learn the basic concepts of algebra 
and geometry in elementary school. So it’s 
not surprising that Japan, with a population 
only about half the size of ours, graduates 
from college more engineers than we do, 
while the Soviet Union graduates from col- 
lege almost five times more engineering 
specialists than we do. 

We cannot allow our children to continue 
falling behind. Instead, we must insist that 
all American students master the basics— 
math, science, history, reading, and writ- 
ing—that have always formed the core of 
our civilization. 

If I can interject, there is an article re- 
cently put out by Benjamin Stein. And it 
seems that he has made contact with a 
number of young, not only high school 
graduates, but now enrolled in some of our 
better universities. And has regular contact 
with them. And it was almost horrifying to 
read his article, when he found that most of 
those students—as high as juniors in univer- 
sities—did not know when World War II 
was fought or who was the enemy whom 
we were fighting. There were other exam- 
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ples that were equally glaring of the lack of 
knowledge of our nation’s history. 

But no learning can take place without 
good order in the classroom, and that 
means restoring good old-fashioned disci- 
pline. In too many schools, teachers lack 
authority to make students take tests, hand 
in homework, or even quiet down in class. 
And in some schools, teachers suffer verbal 
and even physical abuse. 

According to a 1978 report by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education, each month 
over 2 million secondary schoolchildren 
were victims of in-school crime. Not ordi- 
nary high jinks—crime. In 1981, during a 5- 
month period in California, there were at 
least 100,000 incidents of violence. A study 
of Boston high schools showed that during 
1982 more than one-sixth of female stu- 
dents and more than one-third of male stu- 
dents carried weapons to school. And a 
1983 survey of Michigan schools shows that 
one in five Michigan teachers has been 
struck by a student. 

As long as one teacher is assaulted, one 
classroom is disrupted, or one student is at- 
tacked, then I must and will speak out to 
give you the support you need to enforce 
discipline in our schools. For too long, 
courts and others have concentrated on 
protecting the rights of the disruptive few. 
Well, it’s high time we paid some attention 
to the rights of the well-behaved students 
who want to learn. 

I can’t say it too forcefully: To get learn- 
ing back into our schools, we must get 
crime and violence out. [Applause] 

Thank you. 

Now, I’m not talking about establishing 
order cnly in our classrooms and hallways, 
but in our students’ hearts and minds. 
We’re training our children for life in a de- 
mocracy, so we must teach them not only 
discipline but self-discipline. And if it’s 
sometimes difficult to assert rightful adult 
authority, we must ask: “Who should cor- 
rect the child’s arithmetic? His math teach- 
er? Or years later, his boss? Who should 
teach the child respect for rules? His princi- 
pal? Or some day, law officers?” 

We must teach our sons and daughters a 
proper respect for academic standards, for 
codes of civilized behavior, and for knowl- 
edge itself—not for the sake of those stand- 
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ards, not for the sake of those codes, not 
even for the sake of that knowledge, but for 
the sake of those young human beings. 

Now the Federal Government can sup- 
port these reforms and do so without recy- 
cling still more tax dollars or imposing still 
more regulations. And our administration is 
doing just that. We’re working to restore 
our nation’s parents, State and local officials, 
teachers, school administrators, and princi- 
pals to their rightful place in the education- 
al process. 

Our administration has replaced 29 
narrow categorical education programs with 
one broad block grant to give State and 
local officials greater freedom. And in the 
budget I submitted to Congress last week I 
called for that grant to be increased by 
$250 million. We’ve instituted major regula- 
tory reforms to dig educators out from 
under mountains of redtape. And because 
parents should have the right to choose the 
schools they know are best for their chil- 
dren, we’ve proposed education vouchers 
and tuition tax credits—concepts the Ameri- 
can people support overwhelmingly. 

In October I signed a proclamation that 
named this school year the National Year of 
Partnerships in Education. The proclama- 
tion urged businesses, labor unions, and 
other groups of working people to form 
partnerships with schools in their communi- 
ties. Since then, partnerships in education 
have increased around the country dramati- 
cally. And in December, I announced a new 
program to recognize outstanding stu- 
dents—the President’s Academic Fitness 
Awards. 

To promote good order in our schools, 
the Department of Education is studying 
ways to combat school violence, and the 
Department is continuing its joint project 
with the National Institute of Justice to find 
better ways for localities to use their re- 
sources to prevent school crime. 

The Department of Justice is establishing 
a National School Safety Center to inform 
teachers and other officials of their legal 
rights and to provide a computerized na- 
tional clearinghouse for school safety re- 
sources. In addition, the Justice Department 
will file friend-of-court briefs in appropriate 
cases to support the rights of school admin- 
istrators to enforce discipline. And right 
now, the Department of Justice is studying 


possible amendments of Federal law that 
would help principals and others reestablish 
good order in our schools. 

Now there’s one more effort that we’re 
making at the Federal level that I want to 
mention, and I’m absolutely determined to 
see it through even though it may be 
sneered at in some supposedly sophisticated 
circles. The God who blessed us with life, 
gave us knowledge, and made us a good 
and caring people should never have been 
expelled from America’s schools. [Applause] 

You don’t know how happy I am to hear 
that from you. 4 

As we struggle to teach our chidren the 
fundamental values we hold so dear, we 
dare not forget that our civilization was 
built by men and women who placed their 
faith in a loving God. If the Congress can 
begin each day with a moment of prayer 
and meditation, so then can our sons and 
daughters. 

I'll try hard now not to be tempted to tell 
the story of the father and son in the gal- 
lery of the Congress one day, and the son 
asked who that was. And it was the chap- 
lain. And the father explained. And the boy 
said, “He’s praying for the Congress?” And 
he said, “No, he’s praying for the people.” 
[Laughter] 

Despite the importance of these initia- 
tives at the national level, the main respon- 
sibility for education rests with our States 
and communities, and they’re moving 
ahead. State by State, the success stories are 
mounting. 

Indiana has increased high school gradua- 
tion requirements and initiated a basic skills 
program for early grades. In Iowa the State 
is putting together a program of incentives 
for students who take upper-level math and 
science courses. States from Tennessee to 
Florida have begun work on pay incentives 
for instructors because they know that to 
promote good teaching we must reward 
good teachers. And polls show that merit 
pay for teachers has the support of 61 per- 
cent of the NEA teachers, 62 percent of the 
AFT teachers, and 70 percent of independ- 
ent teachers. 

At the local level parents have begun to 
give schools new support in ways that range 
from helping out on field trips to raising 
money for special projects. School boards 
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have begun to write stricter discipline 
codes and rewrite curriculums to stress the 
basics. And in community after community, 
principals have turned schools around. 

I don’t have time to tell you all the stories 
I’ve heard about principals who’ve made a 
critical difference, but there is one that I 
want to share. Just 5 years ago, George 
Washington High School suffered from all 
the ills that afflict so many inner-city 
schools—drugs, violence, gangs. The school 
had a 28-percent absentee rate and one of 
the lowest academic ratings in Los Angeles 
County. Then George McKenna became 
principal. 

He designed this compact for both appli- 
cants and their parents tc sign. It states in 
part, “Defiance of the authority of school 
personnel, either by behavior, verbal abuse, 
or gestures, is not permitted. Homework is 
given every day, and students are expected 
and required to complete all assignments. 
Parents are expected to participate in work- 
shops, conferences, meetings, and cooperate 
with the school in supporting specific activi- 
ties. 

Today the absenteeism rate at Washington 
High School has been cut to 11 percent, 
and enrollment has risen from 1,700 to 
2,600 plus a waiting list. Five years ago, 42 
percent of Washington High’s students said 
they might go on to college. Last year 80 
percent did go on to college. And all this 
because of one determined principal, a hero 
vith faith in the commonsense values 
which have never failed us when we’ve had 
the courage to live up to them. 

As principals you have an enormous re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps more than any other 
Americans, you hold our nation’s future in 
your hands. I know that you’re determined 
to go on with the great work of making 
certain our schools give our sons and daugh- 
ters the quality education they deserve. 
And I’m convinced that with your help 
America’s future will be bright beyond our 
dreams. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:53 a.m. in 
the Rotunda at the Las Vegas Convention 
Center following remarks and an introduc- 
tion by Robert Howe, president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Nevada Republican Party Fundraising 
Luncheon 





Remarks at the Luncheon in Las Vegas, 
Nev. February 7, 1984 





Thank you, thank you very much. Paul, 
look, I'd be very happy to relinquish my 
time to you. I was enjoying everything you 
were saying. [Laughter] 

Reverend Kurhey, Toastmaster Tom 
Weisner, Wayne Pearson, Marily Gubler, 
Curtis Patrick, and ladies and gentlemen: 

It’s certainly a pleasure for me to be with 
you here today, and you’ve made it even 
more of a pleasure since I’ve been in this 
room. And I’m especially glad to see Sena- 
tors Laxalt and Hecht. Chic, I can’t tell you 
how great it was the last election night 
when the word came in from Nevada. Your 
victory and that of Congresswoman Vucan- 
ovich made our evening. And since he got 
to Washington, Chic has made himself indis- 
pensable to the Republican team. 

Congresswoman Vucanovich couldn’t be 
with us today, but she’s up for reelection 
this year. And if there’s one thing you folks 
of Nevada can do for your country, it’s to 
keep her on the job. She’s been a strong 
and creative leader for responsible govern- 
ment. She’s been playing an important part 
in our efforts to revive the economy and 
strengthen America’s defenses. We can’t 
afford to lose her. So, please, do me a per- 
sonal favor: Don’t just vote for her, make 
sure your friends and neighbors vote for 
her, too. 

And Paul Laxalt, it is no secret to anyone 
in this room or anyone in the country how 
much I’ve relied on you since coming to 
Washington 3 years ago. We got to know 
each other when I was Governor of Califor- 
nia and he was Governor of Nevada. And 
Nancy and I both cherish the friendship we 
have with Paul and with Carol, and now 
with Chic and Gail. And Paul and I both 
like to ride. And knowing how to deal with 
a horse comes in mighty handy sometimes 
up on—{laughter|—when you're dealing 
with Capitol Hill. [Laughter] Paul, I deeply 
appreciate the guidance, advice, and moral 
support that you’ve given me. 

Senators Laxalt and Hecht have been stal- 
wart examples of how Republicans can stick 
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to their principles even when the going 
gets rough. In the last 3 years we’ve stuck 
to our principles rather than trying to be 
everything to everybody. The opposition 
kept telling us it wouldn’t work, but some- 
times I don’t think there’s anything that 
they believe will work. 

Well, today the roar of economic recov- 
ery is drowning the naysayers and the 
hand-wringers. But we can’t take it for 
granted that recovery will be translated 
into votes in the elections. As in the past, 
the Republicans’ biggest challenge is how to 
get our message out. Some of our finest 
accomplishments, I think, are some of the 
best kept secrets in the Nation’s Capital. If 
there’s one word that we must repeat to 
our friends and neighbors, one word that 
will carry the cause for our day, that word 
is “remember.” It’s fair that we be judged 
on what we’ve accomplished. However, we 
should be compared not to what our oppo- 
nents say that they will do, but instead, to 
what we remember our opponents did. 

In the 4 years prior to this administration 
our critics had total control of both Houses 
of the Congress, the Presidency, and all of 
the departments and agencies of the Feder- 
al Government. And what they did is what 
we must make certain the American people 
remember. They gave the country double- 
digit inflation .that ravaged the elderly, the 
poor, and the middle class. They gave us 
economic stagnation from which we’re just 
now recovering. They gave us interest rates 
that knocked the automobile and home- 
building industries right off their feet. They 
gave us high taxes, big spending, and gov- 
ernment that didn’t work. they gave us pes- 
simism and national self-doubt as never 
before experienced in this country. 

There was only one thing fair about their 
policies—and they love to use that word— 
and I must say, they have been fair. They 
didn’t discriminate; they made everybody 
miserable. [Laughter] 

Now we've brought double-digit, near- 
runaway inflation down to 3.2 percent for 
all of 1983. We’ve cut the 21%-percent 
prime interest rate that we inherited almost 
in half. We’ve cut the growth in Federal 
spending and cut that about in half. And 
we’ve prevented the people from being 
mangled by built-in tax increases by passing 
a 25-percent across-the-board tax cut and 


by indexing their tax rates starting next 
year. 

Now, I don’t think any Republican should 
hesitate to ask the people if they think 
they’re better off than they were 4 years 
ago. 

Of course, we should help them remem- 
ber what it was like. I get letters every day 
from all over America, and I must tell you 
that I don’t think anyone is going to pull 
the wool over your eyes in the coming elec- 
tion. One letter was from a working mother 
in Oklahoma, and she wrote: “I like going 
shopping for food or clothing for my chil- 
dren and not seeing the prices go up every 
week the way it was when inflation was so 
high. I like getting a letter from my mort- 
gage company telling me that more of my 
payment will be applied to my loan princi- 
pal because of a lower interest rate. I like 
having more take-home money from my 
paycheck because of lower income taxes. I 
like having hope that my sons won’t have to 
go to war because you're helping to keep 
our country strong. My husband and I are 
not rich. But we are making ends meet, 
mostly by our own hard work. But I feel 
your policies are helping.” 

Well, a letter like that makes my day, I 
can tell you. And if what we’ve done in 
these last 3 years has turned despair into 
hope, self-doubt into confidence, then the 
American people will judge for themselves 
what we’ve achieved. 

I believe we have a solid record of 
achievement and accomplishment to offer. 
Nevertheless, we must be aware that most 
people are more concerned about what we 
offer for the future than what we've 
achieved in the past, even the near past. 
We must make certain that the public is 
keenly aware that it is Republicans who 
have a bold vision of the future. 

We're the ones who will push to simplify 
the tax code. For 30 years the liberals have 
controlled the House where tax bills origi- 
nate. As a matter of fact, for 27 of these last 
30 years the Democratic Party has con- 
trolled both Houses of the Congress, and 
then for these 3 years, we have had the one 
House, the Senate. And believe me, nothing 
of what we’ve accomplished could have 
been done if we did not have the majority 
in that one House. If the public wants real 
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tax reform, we’re the ones that will give it 
to them. 

And we’re the ones who offer institution- 
al reform to bring responsibility to govern- 
ment spending. We’d start by amending the 
Constitution to require a balanced Federal 
budget. We’d also give the Chief Executive 
a line-item veto which would prevent the 
worst kind of porkbarrel projects from 
passing simply because they’re attached to 
very necessary and vital legislation. 

We’re the ones who would strengthen the 
social institutions that are the foundation of 
our society and our freedom. Fundamental 
American values have been under attack 
for too long, and it’s about time we stand 
up and say enough is enough. 

We can start by letting our children have 
the right to call on a little help from God at 
the beginning of their school day. As far as 
I’m concerned, He never should have been 
kicked out of school in the first place. 
[Laughter] 

Education, of course, is something that 
demonstrates the difference in approach 
between the two parties. And here, too, 
we're the ones with enough courage to call 
for basic reform. We know that just throw- 
ing money at a problem isn’t the answer. 
And certainly more Federal controls and 
regulations—something that is a byproduct 
of looking to Washington as a solution to 
local problems—is not the answer. No, we 
must reinvigorate education from the 
bottom up or real change will not happen. 

Here in Nevada you’re showing what can 
be accomplished when people set their 
mind to it. A cross section of community 
leaders has gotten together to establish pri- 
vate sector funding and support for State 
contributions for a school of engineering at 
the University of Nevada, Las Vegas. Once 
established, the school will provide a neces- 
sary link in preparing today’s students for 
the new and emerging fields of high tech- 
nology that will carry Nevada and the 
United States from the eighties to the 21st 
century. This is the kind of initiative that 
fosters progress. It represents a grassroots 
momentum emerging all over the country. 

People now understand that they can’t 
wait for the Federal Government to do 
what needs to be done. And I think we can 
all be proud that we put the future back in 
the hands of the people. You know, some- 
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times when those other fellows start talking 
about the necessity of as much government 
as they would like, some of us here in the 
West should remind them—we did all this 
out here without an area redevelopment 
plan. [Laughter] 

During the coming elections, I’m confi- 
dent that people will recognize the signifi- 
cance of the choices that they'll make. Now 
there’s a little story that I like to tell, and, 
you must remember, since you’ve been so 
kind as to sing Happy Birthday, that life not 
only begins at 40, but so does lumbago and 
the tendency to tell the same story over 
and over again. [Laughter] So, if you’ve 
heard it, just be polite and pretend you 
haven’t. [Laughter] 

It’s about a little boy who was selling 
some puppies thai he had to get rid of. And 
he set up shop right outside a Democratic 
fundraiser. And when the people began 
coming out, and one couple stopped and 
looked, and then, joshingly, the man said, 
“Are those Democrat puppies?” And he 
said, “Oh, yes, sir.” Well, the couple wound 
up buying one. 

Well, the next week the Republicans 
were having a fundraiser, and he set up 
shop again—same location and some of the 
same pups. And out came the people and, 
sure enough, somebody asked him if they 
were Republican pups. And he said, “Yes.” 
And he sold one. And a newspaper reporter 
who was nearby and had been present the 
week before said, “Hey, kid, wait a minute. 
Last week you said those were Democrat 
pups. Now you're saying they’re Republi- 
cans.” And the kid says, “Yeah.” And he 
says, “Well, how come?” He says, “That’s 
easy.” He says, “This week they got their 
eyes open.” [Laughter] 

Well, we’ve got to make certain that the 
American people go into the next year with 
their eyes open, and that’s going to depend 
on you and Republican activists around the 
country. And I can’t tell you how proud I 
am to have participated in this gathering 
here today and to learn that it has been as 
successful as it has. But, let me remind you, 
President Dewey told me to remind you— 
[laughter}—don’t get overconfident. 
[Laughter] 

We've got a job to do, and one of the best 
things that we can do—we know what you 
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can do for us—it’s that mouth-to-mouth, 
that hand-to-hand contact, and that telling 
about the difference in the record. And so 
we're going to try to see if we don’t provide 
the information that you’ll need to convince 
your friends and neighbors and to straight- 
en out—I read the other day where they 
were going to follow us through the cam- 
paign with truth squads. Well, that will 
make those the slowest truth squads in the 
world, because we’re going to be circling 
around behind them telling the truth on 
them. [Laughter] And I doubt that they 
would be really telling the truth. 

But we must have faith in the people of 
this country and faith in our principles. And 
I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for all that you’ve done. God bless you all. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in 
the Herbst-Collins Executive Hangar at the 
McCarron International Airport following 
remarks and an introduction by Senator 
Paul Laxalt. 

Following the luncheon, the President 


left Nevada and went to Rancho del Cielo, 
his ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif., where 
he stayed for the remainder of the week. 


Situation in Lebanon 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
February 7, 1984 





At the President’s direction, the Vice 
President convened a meeting at the White 
House today to review the current situation 
in Lebanon with national security advisers. 
The meeting began at 11 a.m. EST and 
lasted 2 hours. This meeting was a follow-on 
to meetings and conference telephone calls 
yesterday and Sunday, including a meeting 
chaired by the President Sunday afternoon 
at the White House. 

After being briefed on the current situa- 
tion in Beirut and the results of today’s 
meeting, the President directed further vig- 
orous diplomatic efforts on the part of Am- 
bassador Rumsfeld and Ambassador Bar- 
tholomew. These efforts will be aimed at 


maintaining a cease-fire and working with 
the Government of Lebanon to form a 
broad-based representative government 
under the constitution of Lebanon. Ambas- 
sador Rumsfeld will meet with President 
Gemayel at the earliest opportunity. The 
President directed all appropriate measures 
be taken to ensure American interests, in- 
cluding the safety of American citizens in 
Lebanon. 

The President has consulted with leaders 
of other multinational force countries and is 
continuing those consultations. The aim of 
the United States remains to seek a peace- 
ful solution for Lebanon. 

The President this morning directed the 
Vice President to delay his departure for 
Europe, which was scheduled for Wednes- 
day morning, so that he may continue to 
coordinate the activities in Washington. 


Situation in Lebanon 





Statement by the President. 
February 7, 1984 





The bloodshed we have witnessed in Leb- 
anon over the last several days only demon- 
strates once again the lengths to which the 
forces of violence and intimidation are pre- 
pared to go to prevent a peaceful reconcili- 
ation process from taking place. If a moder- 
ate government is overthrown because it 
had the courage to turn in the direction of 
peace, what hope can there be that other 
moderates in the region will risk commit- 
ting themselves to a similar course? Yield- 
ing to violence and terrorism today may 
seem to provide temporary relief, but such 
a course is sure to lead to a more dangerous 
and less manageable future crisis. 

Even before the latest outbreak of vio- 
lence, we had been considering ways of re- 
concentrating our forces and the nature of 
our support in order to take the initiative 
away from the terrorists. Far from deter- 
ring us from this course, recent events only 
confirm the importance of the decisive new 
steps I want to outline for you now. Thus, 
after consultation with our MNF partners 
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and President Gemayel, and at his request, 
we are prepared to do the following: 

First, to enhance the safety of American 
and other MNF personnel in Lebanon, I 
have authorized U.S. naval forces, under 
the existing mandate of the MNF, to pro- 
vide naval gunfire and air support against 
any units firing into greater Beirut from 
parts of Lebanon controlled by Syria, as 
well as against any units directly attacking 
American or MNF personnel and facilities. 
Those who conduct these attacks will no 
longer have sanctuary from which to bom- 
bard Beirut at will. We will stand firm to 
deter those who seek to influence Leba- 
non’s future by intimidation. 

Second, when the Government of Leba- 
non is abie to reconstitute itself into a 
broadly based representative government, 
we will vigorously accelerate the training, 
equipping, and support of the Lebanese 
Armed Forces, on whom the primary re- 
sponsibility rests for maintaining stability in 
Lebanon. We will speed up delivery of 
equipment; we will improve the flow of in- 
formation to help counter hostile bombard- 
ments; and we will intensify training in 
counter-terrorism to help the Lebanese 
confront the terrorist threat that poses such 
a danger to Lebanon, to Americans in Leb- 
anon, and indeed to peace in the Middle 
East. 

Third, in conjunction with these steps, I 
have asked Secretary of Defense Wein- 
berger to present to me a plan for rede- 
ployment of the marines from Beirut Air- 
port to their ships offshore. This redeploy- 
ment will begin shortly and will proceed in 
stages. U.S. military personnel will remain 
on the ground in Lebanon for training and 
equipping the Lebanese Army and protect- 
ing the remaining personnel. These are tra- 
ditional functions that U.S. personnel per- 
form in many friendly countries. Our naval 
and marine forces offshore will stand ready, 
as before, to provide support for the protec- 
tion of American and other MNF personnel 
in Lebanon and thereby help ensure secu- 
rity in the Beirut area as I have described. 

These measures, I believe, will strengthen 
our ability to do the job we set out to do 
and to sustain our efforts over the long 
term. They are consistent with the compro- 
mise joint resolution worked out last Octo- 
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ber with the Congress with respect to our 
participation in the Multinational Force. 


Situation in Lebanon 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
February 8, 1984 





The President this morning at 8:50 a.m. 
convened a conference call that included 
the Vice President, Bud McFarlane in 
Washington, Admiral Poindexter and Mike 
Deaver in Santa Barbara, the President 
being at the ranch. They spoke for 15 min- 
utes. During the conference call, the Presi- 
dent received an extensive briefing and 
update on the situation in Beirut on the 
ground. In addition, he received a report 
through the Vice President and McFarlane 
from Ambassador Rumsfeld which dealt 
with Ambassador Rumsfeld’s meeting today 
with President Gemayel in Beirut. 

The conference call this morning here 
followed an extensive discussion that the 
Vice President had by telephone with other 
foreign policy advisers in Washington. The 
Vice President, as you know, over the past 
several days—Monday and Tuesday—had 
been conducting either meetings in the 
White House Situation Room or having the 
meetings by conference call. This morning’s 
meeting was by conference call in Washing- 
ton. 

The President subsequently talked to the 
Vice President again about 9:25 a.m. for 
about 5 minutes to provide further guid- 
ance for the Vice President as a result of 
the phone call. 

Overnight, the President received a deci- 
sion paper from his foreign policy advisers 
and made a number of specific decisions 
that were designed to implement the plan 
that he announced yesterday afternoon. 


Note: Larry Speakes read the statement to 
reporters assembled in the Vista Mar Monte 
Room at the Sheraton Hotel in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif, for his daily press briefing, 
which began at 10:17 a.m. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 





Nomination of J. J. Simmons III To Be a 
Member. February 8, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. J. Simmons III to be a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term ex- 
piring December 31, 1985. 

Since 1983 Mr. Simmons has been serving 
as Under Secretary of the Interior. Previ- 
ously he was a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He was vice presi- 
dent for government relations for the 
Amerada Hess Corp., New York City, in 
1970-82; Administrator, Oil Import Admin- 
istration, Department of the Interior, in 
1969-70; Deputy Administrator, Oil Import 
Administration, in 1968-69; Assistant Direc- 
tor, Office of Oil and Gas, Department of 
the Interior, in 1961-68; and vice president, 
secretary-treasurer, and geologist with Sim- 
mons Royalty Co., Muskogee, Okla., in 
1949-61. 

He graduated from St. Louis University 
(B.S., 1949) and attended the University of 
Detroit. He is married, has five children, 
and resides in Washington, D.C. He was 
born March 26, 1925. 


Death of President Yuriy V. Andropov 
of the Soviet Union 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
February 10, 1984 





The President has sent a message express- 
ing his condolences to Mr. Kuznetsov, the 
Acting Soviet Chief of State, on the death of 
Chairman Andropov. In his message the 
President emphasized to the people and 
Government of the U.S.S.R. his desire for 
cooperation between the two countries in 
the search for a more peaceful world. 

As the President reaffirmed in his address 
of January 16, the United States has sought 
and will continue to seek a constructive and 
realistic dialog with the Soviet Union aimed 
at building a more productive and stable 
relationship. Our objective is not dialog for 
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its own sake, but a dialog that produces real 
solutions to the many concrete problems 
that divide us. 

There are, to be sure, fundamental differ- 
ences between the American and Soviet 
systems and our respective political beliefs. 
But the American and Soviet peoples have 
a common interest in the avoidance of war 
and the reduction of arms. It is this need to 
preserve and strengthen the peace that is at 
the heart of U.S. policy. 

The President’s policy toward the Soviet 
Union seeks to achieve progress in three 
broad areas: developing ways to eliminate 
the use and the threat of force in interna- 
tional relations; significantly reducing the 
vast arms stockpiles in the world, particular- 
ly nuclear weapons; and establishing a 
better working relationship with Moscow, 
characterized by greater cooperation and 
understanding and based on mutual re- 
straint and respect. 

At this time of transition in the Soviet 
Union, our two nations should look to the 
future in order to find ways to realize these 
goals. In the nuclear age, there is no alter- 
native to dialog. 

The United States hopes that the Soviet 
leader will work with us in this spirit and 
take advantage of the opportunities at hand 
to find common ground and establish a mu- 
tually beneficial relationship. 


Note: Larry Speakes read the statement to 
reporters assembled in the Vista Mar Monte 
Room at the Sheraton Hotel in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., for his daily press briefing, 
which began at approximately 10 a.m. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the oe of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 5 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 
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February 6 

The President left the White House for 
visits to Illinois, Nevada, and California. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with King Hussein of 
Jordan at the White House on February 13. 
The President extended the invitation to 
the King while the King is on a private visit 
to the United States. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with President Mo- 
hammed Hosni Mubarak of Egypt in Wash- 
ington on February 14. President Mubarak 
will be coming to the United States on Feb- 
ruary 13 and will meet with senior US. 
officials prior to his meeting with the Presi- 
dent. 


February 8 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Secretary of the Interior William P. 
Clark as a member of the Delaware River 
Basin Commission and a member of the 
Susquehanna River Basin Commission and 
Representative of the United States. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 8 


J. J. Simmons III, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring December 31, 
1985, vice J. J. Simmons III, resigned. 


Maureen E. Corcoran, 

of California, to be General Counsel, De- 
partment of Education, vice Daniel Oliver, 
resigned, to which: position she was appoint- 
ed during the last recess of the Senate. 


Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 9 


Richard H. Imus, 

of California, a Foreign Service officer of 
class one, for the rank of Ambassador 
during his tenure of service as United States 
Negotiator on Textile Matters. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released February 6 


Advance text: 
Remarks to citizens of Dixon, Ill. 


Advance text: 


Remarks to students and faculty at Eureka 
College, Eureka, Ill. 


Released February 7 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in Las Vegas, Nev. 


Advance text: 


Remarks at a Republican fundraising lunch- 
eon in Las Vegas, Nev. 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Editor’s Note 





The President was at Rancho del Cielo, his 
ranch near Santa Barbara, Calif., on Febru- 
ary 10, the closing date of this issue. Re- 
leases and announcements issued by the 
Office of the Press Secretary, but not re- 
ceived by the Office of the Federal Register 
in time for inclusion in this issue, will be 
printed next week. 
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